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Message of Pope Leo XIII to the 
Christian Brothers. 


ae Holiness, Pope Leo XIII, emphasized 
the need of more Brothers and more 
Christian schools, in the following  soul- 


stirring words: 


“YT charge you to increase your 
numbers in order to resist the 
efforts of atheists and materialists 
who are endeavoring to destroy 
Christian education, which can 
alone regenerate society, and to 
engage your subjects everywhere 
to consecrate themselves to this 
most necessary and _ deserving 
work. Multiply your schools, and 

5 let them everywhere reflect the 
zeal and devotedness of your 
Rounder: (4.4. |.) (Go =withiumig 
blessing ; continue the great work 
that the Church has confided to you.”’ 


TO THE 


NOBLE, GENEROUS, AND DEVOTED 


Catholic Young Men of Our Country, 


MAY KNOW THE SUBLIME DIGNITY 
OF THE 


VOCATION OF THE CHRISTIAN EDUCATOR 


AND BE LED TO TAKE UPON THEM ITS SWEET AND 
LIGHT YOKE 


AND MAKE OF IT THEIR LABOR OF 


St. Mary’s CATHEDRAL, 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF., 
December 10, 1903. 


DEAR BROTHER SUPERIOR : 

I most heartily endorse your circular 
to the Reverend Clergy of the diocese, asking them 
to co-operate with you in securing in their respect- 
ive parishes young men who show signs of a 
religious vocation to present themselves as novices 
for your Novitiate at Martinez. 

The future of the Church depends in a very large 
measure on the Catholic education of our children. 
If we succeed in planting in the minds and hearts 
of the rising generation the principles of our Holy 
Religion, with a deep love of virtue, the future of 
the Church is assured. If the work of Christiau 
education is neglected or poorly done, we must 
expect to see large numbers of our young people 
drift away from us into infidelity and indifferentism. 
Our great difficulty here is not so much a lack of 
pupils as a want of teachers. Our Catholic people 
are most desirous to place their children during 


their growing years under the care of religious 


teachers who will form them to habits of virtue 
rooted in solid knowledge of their faith. It is much 
to be regretted that vocations to the Brotherhoods 
and Sisterhoods are not more numerous. We 
should make it the matter of our daily prayer, that 
God would inspire more of our young men and 
women to give themselves to the great work of 
Christian teaching. No position in life is more 
honorable or more conducive to salutary results in 
time and for eternity than that-of a teacher, pro- 
vided there is brought to the work a mind fully 
furnished with secular and religious knowledge, and 
at the same time saturated with a love of virtue. 

~ I commend your work with all my heart and 
shall be glad to learn that the priests of this diocese 
speak of it in their churches. 

Sincerely yours, 
+ P. W. RriorDAN, 


Archbishop of San Francisco. 
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What better work, in the present time, can any of 
us do than to foster vocations to our Brotherhoods and 
Sisterhoods, whose special mission is teaching. 

—BISHOP SPALDING. 


Religious Horoes ‘The spirit of chivalry is not 
and dead. ‘To-day, as of old, thous- 
Heroines. : 

ands of loyal hearts, afire with a 

sacred enthusiasm of extending the Kingdom of 

their Heavenly Father, leave all to consecrate 

themselves to the service of truth and love, in God’s 
great apostolate of souls. 

No sacrifice is deemed too great, nor any obstacle 
so insurmountable, as to deter them from accom- 
plishing their heaven-sent mission. 

Honors and wealth, home and country, friends 
and kindred—all are given up at the divine call, 
and they go forth, like God’s ministering angels, to 
console the suffering, to comfort the sorrowing, to 
enlighten the erring, and to break the bread of life 
to God’s little ones. 

These are the religious heroes who, in all ages, 
have illumined the world by the splendor of their 
virtues, and enriched it by the treasures of their 
works. Who could fail to admire the heroism dis- 
played by such lives? Who would not feel impelled 
to imitate such noble examples of generosity towards 
God, and of sacrifice for one’s neighbor ? 


Sublimity How sublime must be such 
of the 


Pale ts a state! How elevated and 
Religious Vocation. 


worthy of esteem such a life 
which, divine in its origin, is so glorious to God, 


so honorable to man, and so useful to society ! 


Little wonder it is that the doctors of the Church 
and the masters of the spiritual life, consider it to 


be far superior to all other kinds of life. 


St. Bernard considers the religious state as pos- 
sessing the excellence of martyrdom. His opinion 
is, that they who embrace it, glorify God as much 
as though they shed their blood for the faith. 


How many great ones of the earth, attracted 
by the excellence of the religious state, have doffed 
the purple of royalty, to don the habit of the 
simple religious! How many others, as death drew 
near, have exclaimed with Pope Honorius II: 
“Would to God, that instead of having worn the 


crown or tiara, I had been a simple lay-brother !”’ 


Dignity To instruct children, to teach 
of the 


Religious Educator. 


them to know, love and serve 
God, is a work the grandest, 
the most elevated, the most meritorious, after 
the sacred ministry, that a Christian can exercise, 
and adds a new halo to the aureola that crowns 
the religious life. “I have examined in vain,” 
said the venerable Chancellor Gerson, “and I 
find no more glorious duty than that of educating 
youth.”’ 


What more beautiful than to form to virtue 
these little ones— brothers of the Infant God — 
whose souls, bright with the lustre of grace, are 
the dwelling places of the Holy Spirit. 


The Fathers of the Church are at a loss how 
to express worthily the dignity of the teacher’s 
ealling. They call it. a divine, angelic, and 
apostolic work. Similar, too, has been the 
languageof the great educators of modern times. 
The illustrious Bishop Dupanloup declared that 
Christian education “‘ will always be the grandest 
of works; a providential and sacred labor, a task 


entirely divine —a priesthood.” 


Reward What shall we say of the 
of the 


Christi ducator. ; 
ee nara cator! If the giver of 4 cup 


reward of the Christian edu- 


of cold water is not to go unrewarded, what must 
be in store for those who have given themselves 
and all they have to preserve for God the virginal 
hearts of youth ? 


O how beautiful and rich are the crowns pre- 
pared for those generous souls, who have con- 
secrated their lives to the little ones, dearest to 
the Heart of God ! 


“There are many mansions in heaven,’’ writes 
Crasset, ‘‘there are thrones of glory differing in 
splendor from one another; all are not equal in 
grandeur, but the Son of God assures us that the 
highest are for those who have done good and have 
taught it.’’ 


What shall be the confidence of the Christian 
teacher at death! If ‘‘He who causeth a sinner to 
be converted from the error of his way, shall save 
his soul from death, and shall cover a multitude of 
sins,’ what comforting assurance shall he feel who 
has rescued a multitude of souls from perdition and 
presented them as an offering of love to the Heart 


of Him who is about to be his Judge ! 


A_ Glorious Vocation Who should not feel en 
for 


Young Men. 


couraged to take up a career, 
whose work is so sublime and 
whose reward so munificent? Here is an oppor- 
tunity for those generous, ardent souls, who feel 
that the kingdom they seek is not of this world, 
and besides, experience in themselves a call to do 
great things for God. ‘The life they would embrace 
has a destiny so high and an object so noble that it is 
worthy of their greatest sacrifices. Thousands have 
embraced it, persevered in it, and found in it all 
they could desire. 

The world hungers for the bread of life. Children 
in multitudes ask for teachers who will feed them 
with the saving doctrines of Mother Church. _Who, 
called by the Divine voice, can refuse? Who, with 
heart beating responsively to the higher and nobler 
aspirations of Christian heroism, would refuse to 
labor in that grand field, the noblest, the highest, 
the most fertile tn the broad domains of Holy 
Church — the field of Christian education ? 


Let the heroic example of one, who gave up 
wealth, social position, and worldly emoluments, to 
devote his life to the education of youth, be an 
incentive to the young men to emulate his noble 


career. 


SAINT JOHN BAPTIST DE ILA SALLE. 


The Model God is ever great in His saints, 

Christian = but in the life of St. de La Salle 
pancetor. He displayed his greatness in a 
manner seldom paralleled in the calendar of His 


glorified heroes. 


Here is a young priest of great promise, splendid 
talents, thoroughly educated, of high social stand- 
ing, and the brightest ornament of the distinguished 
Chapter of Rheims, giving up all to consecrate his 
life to the education of little children. Worthy 


indeed of study and imitation is such a life! 


John Baptist de La Salle was born at Rheims, 
France, April 30, 1651. His father, a fervent 
Christian, was Chancellor of State to the King of 
France and President of the High Court of Rheims. 
His mother was equally noble and pious. From 
his childhood, grace reigned in young La Salle, 
and inspired him with the most affectionate piety ; 
his sweetest joys were found at the foot of the 
altar. At an early age he was sent to school 
at the University of his native city. His progress 
in study was rapid and pronounced. At the age of 
eleven he received the clerical tonsure, at sixteen he 
was named Canon of the Cathedral of Rheims, and 
at nineteen he completed his course of philosophy 
‘and graduated from the University of Rheims. 


Saint. de La Salle’s  J‘o pursue his theological stud- 
Deep 


ies, he was sent to the seminary of 
Culture. 


St. Sulpice. Having received his 
licentiate in theology, he was ordained to the 
priesthood on Easter Eve, 1678. Still he discon- 
tinued not his studies. He prolonged his labors 
into the night, in order to devote more time to 
prayer and study. At the age of thirty he brilliant- 
ly defended his thesis before the faculty of the 
University of Rheims and received the Doctor’s cap. 
All biographers of St. de La Salle have noted his 
deep intellectual culture. This is his most con- 
spicuous trait among educational reformers and 
founders of religious institutes. Few, however, 
have endeavored to account for his extraordinary 
mental acumen. ‘The secret of his great intellectual 
strength lay in his intense piety and angelic purity. 
Speaking of St. La Salle as a student at the Univer- 
sity of Rheims, Abel Gaveau said: ‘‘ His purity 
of body gave untold brilliancy to his mind, enabling 
him to seize upon and appreciate the nicest dis- 
tinctions in controverted questions, the choicest 
thoughts in literature, and the pivotal points in 
historical studies.”’ 


Saint. de La Salle As a priest, St. de La Salle was 
asda 


untiring in his zeal for souls. He 
Priest. 


had the gift of touching the most 
hardened hearts and of bringing them to God. He 
was always kind to the poor; but in the confessional 
his tenderness and compassion knew no bounds. 
To all he was a father and friend. When at the 
altar his face became as radiant as if he were already 
enjoying the vision of God. Frequently after Holy 
Communion he was seen to remain in ecstasy. 
His mortifications and penances were incredible. 
The haircloth, the discipline, his long fasts, whole 
nights passed in prayer, bear witness that he real- 


ized the sanctity of his vocation. 


With true apostolic zeal he was always ready to 
take up any work in which there was question of 
saving souls. His spiritual-director, Canon Roland, 
had founded a Sisterhood for the education of poor 
girls. Feeling his end near, he confided to the care 
of this young priest the rising Institute. Well and 
faithfully did De La Salle acquit himself of his new 
charge. Having assured the existence of the In- 
stitute and its schools by letters patent from the 


King, he gave them over to the Sisters. 


St. MARY’s COLLEGE, OAKLAND, Cat, 


The French society in La Salle’s 
Christian Brothers 
Founded. 


day was at the zenith of its 
glory. It was the golden age of 
Louis XIV, but beyond the splendor of the court, 
the poor were in suffering and neglect. ‘Their 
children were growing up in ignorance and vice, 
and La Salle’s heart bled for them. Zeal for the 
abandoned souls of these little ones perishing around 
him, moved him to devote his life to their salvation. 
His devotion and self-sacrifice in their behalf cannot 
remain hidden. Soon he finds himself surrounded 
by a number of generous-souled young meu, who 
desire to become his disciples. ‘They had been 
struck by his noble and untiring zeal, and now wish 
to imitate his example. He takes them to his 
home, draws up rules for their government and 
begins to (train them in the art of teaching. His 
first schools are opened and everywhere they area 
success. For a time all goes well; but there is a 
famine in the land. la Salle is rich and his dis- 
ciples begin to show signs of distrust. "The moment 
for heroic action has come. He is ready for the 
sacrifice. He sells all he has, gives the price to the 
poor and says to his companions: ‘‘ Henceforth we 
tely on Providence for support.’’ Such was the 
beginning of the Institute of the Brothers of the 
Christian Schools. 


The In 1681 La Salle opened his first 
First. Normal 


schools. ‘Their success was beyond 
School. 


his fondest hopes. The uniformity 
of method and discipline strikes the people with 
admiration. The fame of the schools spread far 
and wide. Enlightened men favor them and zeal- 
ous men encourage their growth. Soon La Salle’s 
schools are to be found in every important diocese 
of France. 

Not being able to satisfy the demands for Broth- 
ers, he conceives the design of establishing training 
schools for lay teachers. The clergy send him 
virtuous and intelligent young men, whom La Salle 
receives and trains in his new methods of teaching. 
This school was opened in 1684, and was the first 
Normal School ever established. Before his death 
La Salle had founded four such schools. What is 
particularly noteworthy about these training-schools 
is that they are free. Before being admitted, pupil- 
teachers underwent a strict examination. Those 
only were retained who showed aptitude and talent 
for teaching. ‘The course lasted several years, and 
opportunities for actual practice work were afforded 


by the free schools attached to the institutions. 


La Salle’s Educational Prior to La Salle’s day, 


Reforms Latin was the basis of all 
and Inventions. studies. French children 
learned French through Latin. La Salle was 


quick to perceive the absurdity of teaching a 
child its mative speech through a foreign 
tongue. With fearless intrepidity he broke away 
from the tradition-bound custom, and inaugurated 
in his schools the system, now universally adopted, 
of making the mother-tongue the foundation of all 
instruction. 

' Before his time, the individual system of impart- 
ing knowledge was general. With true scientific 
insight he devised a method, which, after a lapse of 
more than two centuries, ceases not to suit our 
times, the character of our youth and our present 
needs. 

It is known as the simultaneous. method and to- 
day it prevails in the majority of schools throughout 
the land. 

To improve still further his educational system, 
he introduced object lessons and the Socratic and 
catechetical methods of teaching. 

So great was the change wrought by these inno- 
vations, that La Salle’s schools became objects of 


wonder. Strangers were shown them as curiosities 
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worth visiting. What especially struck these visitors 
was to see how so many children could be taught 
altogether and at the same time, with so few words 


from the teacher. 


De La Salle’s Nor did La Salle confine himself 
Work for merely to elementary education. 
Higher Education. With a view to meet the de- 
mands of the time, he established colleges in which 
were iuaugurated special courses in mathematics, 


the fine arts and the natural sciences. 


To accommodate the sons of the wealthy, he 
opened boarding schools, in which the young gentry 
received an education in keeping with their social 
standing. 

For the benefit of artisans and tradesmen, he 
introduced Sunday lecture-courses in drawing, 
mathematics and architecture. Special courses were 
also inaugurated for sailors serving in the Royal 
Marine. ‘The most famous of his schools for higher 
education was that of St. Yon. The course of stud- 
ies in this institution embraced history, physical 
geography, literature, rhetoric, science of accounts, 
geometry, architecture, natural history, hydro- 
graphy, mechanics, differential and integral calculus, 


cosmography, music and several languages. The 
students had a botanical garden, a philosophical 
laboratory, and a valuable library. The school was 
known as one of the most thorough in France. 
Records testifying as much are still extant. “At 
St. Yon,’ says an ancient record, “‘they teach all 
that relates to commerce, finance, enginery, archi- 
tecture and mathematics.’? In conducting these 
studies, La Salle adopted the elective system. Hach 
student applied himself to those branches best suited 
to his talents, inclinations and pursuits in life. La 
Salle, therefore, had the double merit of having con- 
ceived and realized the project of special courses, 
adapted to the wants of certain localities and the 
true needs of the students. 


Saint La Salle’s [a Salle never missed an oppor- 
School for 


tunity of doing good. It mattered 
Irish Exiles. 


not whence it came, so long as it 
was a question of God’s honor or the good of souls, 
he refused it not. After the disastrous battle of the 
Boyne a number of Irish officers followed their 
exiled King, James II, into France. These gallant 
heroes preferred to cling to the fallen fortunes of 


their defeated sovereign rather than sacrifice their 
faith for the favor of the new ruler. [a Salle joy- 
fully received their sons, lodged them in his own 
house, and cared for them with a truly fatherly 
love. He opened a special school for them, which 
was known as LL, Académie Irlandaise. While he 
superintended their education he selected his ablest 
masters to give them the instruction suited to their 
age and position. So thoroughly were they trained, 
that in a short time the young exiles were able to fill 
with credit the various offices and posts of honor to 
_which they were appointed. 

James II, took a lively interest in them and in 
company with the Archbishop of Paris, visited the 
school. He was delighted to see them so well cared 
for, and testified his gratitude to St. La Salle and 


his Brothers in the most honorable terms. 


Saint. La Salle Of all the classes of society that 
as a exercised St. La Salle’s zeal, none 
Penologist.. appealed more forcibly to his char- 
ity than culprits and criminals. 
For them he established schools and workshops 


in which were taught the various trades suited to 
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their tastes and dispositions. Even in his treatment 
of these unfortunate ones, La Salle anticipated by 
two hundred years the methods of modern penology. 
Indeed he may be styled the ideal Christian penolo- 
gist. His methods were primarily reformative and 
curative. They recognized the power of religion as 


a most effective force. 


On being received, culprits were divided into two 
classes: those decidedly vicious, and those who 
showed simply weakness of character. ‘The former 
were confined in separate rooms, while the latter 
were allowed to work and recreate themselves dur- 
ing several hours of the day. The younger mem- 
bers who were not of independent means, were 
taught trades. All were given good books to read. 
They were instructed in the French language, in 
literature, and in mathematics. 

The utility of natural forces, in softening and re- 
fining character, was thoroughly realized. All were 
permitted to have singing-birds and trailing-flowers 
at their windows. ‘To elevate still more the thoughts 
and aspirations of these wayward ones, spiritual 
readings were made, exhortations given, and the 


sacraments received at stated times. 


Nor were these efforts unsuccessful. ‘‘ It is incon- 


ceivable,’’ says an eyewitness, ‘“‘how many perverted 


people became converted in this manner. Most of 
those who were confined therein proved, in their 
subsequent conduct, the power and the goodness of 


the education they received.”’ 


Saint. La Salle’s As early as the seventeenth cen- 

Interest. in tury, La Salle had understood and 
Workingmen. wore completely provided for the 
improvement of artisans and mechanics, than have 
the trades-unions of our own day. ‘To afford work- 
ingmen an opportunity for instruction, he opened 
Sunday Schools in which were taught drawing, 
mathematics, hydrography and kindred subjects. 
Only those who were twenty years old and over, 
were eligible to these schools. Candidates were 
first examined and then classified according to their 
capacity. ‘Three hours were devoted to the sciences 
or arts, suited to each one’s vocation. Special stress 
was laid upon geography, bookkeeping, architect- 
ure, geometry, and drawing. ‘This was followed by 
religious instruction. That La Salle’s work in this 
direction was appreciated by the people, is evidenced 
by the fact that one of these schools numbered 
three hundred students and another, two hundred. 


for sailors and their children, reformatory schools 
for prisoners, professional schools for artisans and 
tradesmen, agricultural colleges, public lectures in 
science and art, seminaries for country teachers, and 
normal schools for city teachers. 


As an educator, St. La Salle was far in advance 
of his day. Pope Pius IX aptly remarked that 
De La Salle’s work is “‘rather destined for our day 
than his own.’’ 

Many improvements which we consider new were 
anticipated by him ; such as object lessons, grading, 
special libraries for students, free lectures in science 
and art, and the elective system of studies. 


’ 


“In the science of teaching,’’ remarked a writer 
of recent years, ‘not a single step in advance of 


De La Salle has yet been made in any quarter.’’ 


De La Salle and Among the educational re- 
Other Educational formers whose names are con- 
Reformers. spicuous in the history of 


modern pedagogy, few are more prominent 
than those of Pestalozzi, Jocotot, Lancaster 
and Froebel. Great as these men are in the eyes 
of their admirers, we venture to assert that De La 
Salle, as an educational genius, ranks superior to 
them all. For, intellectually considered, he was 
great. A man of profound and varied knowledge, 


he crowned his brilliant university career by taking 
his degree of doctor in theology. Successful in 
the reforms and innovations he inaugurated, he 
laid the foundation for the scientific study of ele- 
mentary education and supplied his successors, in 
the educational field, with principles out of which 
has been evolved the present world-wide system of 
popular education. Pestalozzi, indeed, rendered 
valuable service to education by proclaiming the 
necessity of religion, love, and work, as educa- 
tional factors, but De La Salle had realized these 
principles and made them practical a century 
previous. 

Jocotot was undoubtedly a clever man, but his 
schemes were too extravagant to outlive their 
originator. 

As to Lancaster, one need only recall the words 
of a committee in its report to the English Parlia- 
ment: ‘‘ Had we known the system of the Chris- 
tian Brothers (La Salle's) Lancasterian methods 
would never have been tolerated in our schools.” 

To Froebel is accredited the honor of having in- 
troduced Object Lessons, but La Salle anticipated 
him in this respect by nearly a hundred years. 


“Lancaster, Uhland, Pestalozzi, and Jocotot,’’ says 
Lucard, ‘‘deserve well of the people; but De La 
Salle, in his Government of Schools, will be found 
to have introduced all that is good in their meth- 
ods, and much more that their experience never 
discovered.” 


Debt of Modern Little do our modern educators 
Education to realize what they owe to the 
St. de La Salle. genius of this saintly pioneer of 
popular education. He was the originator of the 
schools in which they were trained, the inventor 
of the system by which they teach, and the 
inaugurator of those schools commonly known as 
industrial, polytechnic and reformatory. Nor is 
this all. He was the first to found elementary 
pedagogical teaching. By giving to primary 
education principles and method, he made of it a 
science and raised it to the elevated position which 
it holds to-day in the educational world. He was 
the first to assert the right of the teacher to devote 
his whole time to his school work. Only those 
who are acquainted with the multifarious duties of 
school masters of former days, can appreciate this. 
He was the first to dignify the teacher’s position 
by setting apart trained teachers for the exclusive 
work of education. Finally, in making, for the 
first time in the history of education, the mother 
tongue the basis of all instruction, he appealed to 
the intelligence of the child, opened the way for 
the study of national literature, and supplied to 
the grown man a means of self culture, previously 
unrealized. 
No man ever exercised in pedagogics an in- 
fluence equal to his. For forty years he labored 
in the science of teaching and, as a result of his 


work, he has left a living monument in which are 
embodied all the principles by which he revolu- 
tionized educatioa. 
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St. La Salle’s Remarkab‘e as was La Salle as 

nig cic an educational genius, he was 
ce rte: more remarkable for his heroic 
sanctity. Everything about him exhaled the sweet 
fragrance of the sublime virtues that adorned his 
beautiful soul. His very presence bespoke humil- 
ity, charity, sweetness and piety. His desire to 
be unknown by men was as great as his devotion 
to their service. The trials, contradictions, cal- 
umnies and persecutions, undergone in the accom- 
plishment of his great work, were almost continual. 
But in all his troubles, the most unalterable pa- 
tience was his. His charity and tenderness for 
the weak and suffering were truly admirable. One 
of his Brothers is at the point of death ; he wishes 
tosee him. ‘he holy Founder undertakes a long 
journey; sees and embraces the sick Brother, who 
immediately recovers. ‘‘Fromall I know of Abbé 
de La Salle,” said his spiritual director, ‘I be- 
lieve him to rank among the virgins.”’ 

His faith was simple and his confidence in God 
unbounded. On one occasion his community had 
no bread. He went to the chapel, knelt before the 
tabernacle and said, ‘‘ Lord, we have no bread.’’ 
The bell rings and a basket of bread is found at 


the door. 


Trials His labors were incredible. He 
and Death of 
Saint La Salle. 


generally travelled on foot, slept 
on the bare ground, and fasted 
rigorously. Often he was in danger of death from 
overwork, excessive austerities, or from perilous 


journeys through districts inhabited by heretics. 
His sufferings, like his sacrifices, were truly heroic. 
Although furiously attacked, dragged before tri- 
bunals of justice, deposed from his position and 
suffering all kinds of pain from all kinds of per- 
sons, his only consolation was the tears he shed at 
the foot of the crucifix. When the day was done, 
and another bead added to his chaplet of life, he 
would go to repose at the foot of the altar, where 
often he fell from fatigue and exhaustion. 


At length his strength gives away. He is worn 
out by excessive labors and mortifications. He is 
on his death bed and his disciples are gathered 
around him. They ask him for a Father’s bless- 
iug. He gives it and leaves them as his last will 
and testament, an ardent love for our Lord in the 
Most Holy Sacrament, a great devotion to the 
Most Blessed Virgin and an inviolable attachment 
to Rome. Then making an effort to rise as if to 
meet some one, he gave his soul into the hands of 
his Creator. It was Good Friday and the First 
Friday of the month, April, 1719. No sooner was 
his death known than the people exclaimed: “The 
saint is dead.’’ The church has now confirmed 
their opinion of his sanctity, 


Canonization The process of the canonization 
of of St. de La Salle was begun by 
St. De La Salle. pone Gregory XVI, continued by 
Pius IX, and completed by Leo XITI, on May 24th 
of the Roman Jubilee Year, 1900. Never in the 
history of the Church was the ceremony of a 
Saint’s canonization attended with such world- 
wide interest and fervor as was that of Saint de 
La Salle. 

From the remotest corners of the earth, flocked 
innumerable friends and patrons of the Order to 
pay their tribute of affectionate homage to the 
great Teacher Saint, by assisting at this, the rarest 
and most solemn of the ceremonies of Holy 
Church. Christian oratory in many tongues pro- 
claimed his sublime virtues, and Christian art 
spared not her best gifts, but laid them with rev- 
erence at the feet of the newly-crowned Saint. 


Fitting indeed was it, that the crowning act of 
our august pontiff in the cause of Catholic edu- 
cation, a3 well as the crowning act of thecentury, 
should be his solemn declaration that Blessed John 
Baptist de La Salle, Founder of the Brothers of the 
Christian Schools, is a Saint, the Model of 
Christian Professors, the Patron of Christian 
Schools, and the Protector of Youth. Some 
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idea of the extent and importance of the work 
inaugurated by St. de La Salle, may be gleaned 
from the fact, that today his Society is spread 
over Europe, Asia, Africa, North and South Amer- 
ica, and the islands of the ecean. It numbers 
20,000 members and exercises an educational in- 
fluence over 400,000 subjects, including children, 
young men and adults. In no othercountry have 
the Brothers received greater encouragement and 
protection than from the Most Reverend Arch- 
bishops and Right Reverend Bishops of the United 
States. In no other country have the Reverend 
Clergy shown more marked appreciation of the 
services rendered by the Brothers to the Church 
and to society in their labor of love—Christian 


Education. 
An Invitation To the Catholic young men of 
to our country, who desire to con- 


Our Young Men. 
. secrate their lives to the noble 


work of Christian education, in their Society, the 
Brothers extend a generous welcome. The field 
is large, the laborers few, the reward great. 
Never before was the demand for Christian 
teachers so urgent. To-day, the school-room is 


the battle-ground between religion and infidelity, 
Who are to save the little ones from the impending 
evils, if not our devoted Christian teachers ? But 
to do this their ranks must be recruited. For this 
purpose, the Brothers extend a cordial invitation 
to the young men of our country, particularly 
those identified with the various societies of our 
parish churches, knowing that among them are to 
be found many noble and heroic souls, who are 
only too willing to do some great work tor God, 
but are waiting to have the way pointed out to 
them. Let such generous souls read carefully the 
present sketch, consult their confessor, and hasten 
to enroll themselves under the glorious banner of 
the Christian Religious Educator. 


A Word What noble examples of courage 


to and generosity have we not wit- 


QarPove. nessed among our boys? We 
have read of the heroic sufferings of the boy- 
martyrs of Japan and other countries, and we 
have marvelled at their miracle-like constancy ; 
but here, in the very midst of us, we have the. 


sublime example of hundreds of boys of tender 


years leaving father and mother and the tenderest 
associations of home, to sacrifice themselves as 
voluntary martyrs to God in the religious state. 
What heroic courage is this! What generosity 
in souls so young! Young as they are, however, 
they know that they can never begin too early in 
the service of God. Youth, they are aware, is the 
fairest period of life, but they consider it not too 
fair to offer to that good Master, whose kindness, 
mercy and love, keep pace with their years. That 
there are many noble, young hearts of similar dis- 
positions among us, cannot be doubted. Our 
school-rooms throughout the land contain many an 
earnest, loving and generous little soul, who is 
both willing and anxious to consecrate his life to 
God, butis waiting for the encouraging word of 
parent, priest, or teacher. To such noble hearted 
youth, we here extend an invitation to join that 
heroic band of workers, of whom it is said: ‘‘ They 
that instruct many unto justice shall shine like 
stars for all eternity.” 


Christian Parents The Christian home has ever 

and Religious been the nursery of religious 
Wecstons: vocations. How many zealous 
priests and religious owe the call to their sublime 
state to the saintly example of a loving and de- 
voted mother? Was it not at her knee that we 
all of us learned our first lessons in the spiritual 
life? Yes, the influence exercised by Christian 
parents, in encouraging and fostering religicus 
vocations, isincalculable. To them is now afforded 
an opportunity of consecrating their sons to God 
in a work, among the noblest on earth—Christian 
education. What Catholic mother would not be 
delighted to offer at least one of her sons, as an 
apostle in a work so dear to the Heart of Jesus, so 
useful to the church, and so beneficial to society ? 


How happy shall such a mother be, in knowing 
that the son she has dedicated to the Divine 
Heart, will one day be the brightest gem in her 
crown of glory! Well may she rejoice in being 
favored with a son so signally blessed by heaven. 

And the Christian father! Should it not be to 
him the richest reward for his toil and care that 
his son is called to so holy a life? Such a tather 
may consider himself thrice blessed. Then, too, 
what benedictions on the home! How shall God 
bless that famlly which has so generously given 
up to him one of its dearest members ! 


A Word The Reverend Clergy 

to the have, often at great ex- 
Reverend Clersy. pense, built Catholic 
Schools throughout the breadth and length 
of this country. None know better than 
they the advantage of the school conducted 
by religious teachers. When the children 
of a parish are gathered into such nurseries 
of piety and learning, the Pastor is relieved 
from much of the anxiety ever attendant on 
tne care of souls. ‘But to have religious 
teachers, young men must be encouraged 
on that honorable, though selfsacrificing 
career. Hence we appeal to the zealous 
Clergy to favor vocations to our Institute. 
On them, whom God has made the judges 
and comforters of consciences, we rely for 
additional workmen in that portion of the 


Master’s vineyard committed to our labors. 
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Age and The qualities required in those 
Requirements for who apply for admission to the 
Admission. Brothers’ Institute, are good 
health, ability to make the required studies, a 
Sociable disposition and a desire for one’s spiritual 
advancement. 

The most suitable age for admission is from six- 
teen to twenty-five years. Educated men may be 
admitted at a more advanced age; also others of 
good dispositions who are not destined to become 
teachers. 

Bceys from fourteen to sixteen years of age, who 
desire to devote their lives to Gcd in the work of 
Christian education, are admitted to the Junior 
Novitiate, where they pursue a course of study 
adapted to their future work. They remain in 
this department until they are sixteen years of 
age, when they are promoted to the Senior Novi- 
tiate, where they are instructed in the nature and 
duties of the religious life. After completing the 
Senior Novitiate term, they enter the Normal 
School, to continue their studies and acquire a 
knowledge of the methods of teaching. Candi- 
dates, on entering, are required to present their 
baptismal certificate. Those under age are re- 
ceived with the consent of their parents or 
guardians. 

Further information may be obtained at any of 
the institutions of the society, or from 

BROTHER THEODORUS, 


any f Mary’s College, Oakland, Cal. 
Berkeley, CA 94709 


or renewals call (510) 649-2500 


AN] items are subject to recall. 


